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THE FULLNESS. 


HE infinite God is our resource. All 
that he has is at the command of my 
want and prayer. He is righteousness, there- 
fore I may be right. He is peace, and I can 
rest. He is love, which implies that I may be 
perfectly happy. He is the sum of all his 
creatures, and all their excellent qualities are 
only so many hints of what he is. All have 
come from him, but he is not diminished. All 
beauty, strength, love and skill, are outgoings 
from him of what in inexhaustible measure 
remains in him, and it is all for us. 

We have no desire of which he is not the 
adequate supply at hand. Our poverty is our 
fault, not our misfortune. He fills all in us 
which is open to him. It is our doubt which 
cheats us into rejecting his will in any thing, 
for it is always good to us and can never be 
any thing else in the presence of the Crucified. 
Is it hard that I must take good on trust, from 
the hands which for me were nailed to the 
cross? Can the fruits of disobedience tempt 
our appetite, while we have his flesh to eat and 
his blood to drink? Can human love tempt 
or estrange us from him, when once we see 
how he excels in loveliness all his creatures, 
having in himself the aggregate of all their 
power to attract and give pleasure? All who 
know him he fills with thrilling joy. 


L. B. 


IDEAL JOURNALISM. 


CORRESPONDENT gives us his view 
of what constitutes perfection in Jour- 
nalism, in the following terms : 

“ My ideal for a reform Journal is one which, lim- 
ited by its capacity, will publish every well-written 
article on every subject, pro and con; whose motto is 
that no subject is too high or too low, too sacred or 
too profane, too good or too bad, to be openly and 
freely discussed on all sides in a spirit of candor 
and truthfulness.” 

This may be an ideal programme for a re- 
form journal, but we think it is not the ideal 
for a truly practical and earnest one. A man 
of thorough belief and convictions is too busy 
driving at his object to consent to be merely 
the moderator of a debating society. The 
question arises, moreover, whether itis desira- 
ble that there should be unlimited, unending 


or too low, too sacred or too profane for it, 
may we not from time to time count some 
things as settled and abstracted from dis- 
cussion by being labeled Truth? The multi- 
plication table, we presume, need not be again 
overhauled, and an editor would not fairly ex- 
pose himself to a charge of uncandor, who 
should decline to open his columns even to 
well written articles aiming to impeach the 
cardinal rules of arithmetic. Our correspon- 
dent’s definition of the scope of a true reform 
journal is therefore inconsiderately wide. 
Discussion is good so far as it tends to 
a good object, and no further. Our ideal 
of a paper is one that is lively, fresh, en- 
tertaining, helpful, merry, bold, and an ex- 
ponent of the interests of Jesus Christ. Nu- 
merous as are the axes to grind, that of his 
sovereignty will always stand first ; and if we 
can find a way to turn for it, we need not fear 
but that in proper time our individual hatchets 
will come to the surface of the stone. Lucky 
for us if they prove to be of a steel and 
temper to stand the sharpening. 





OUR PRINTING PRESS. 


E have had it in mind for some time to 
say a good word for the press on which 


THE CrecuaR is printed. The above minia- 
ture representation of it is not large enough to 
exhibit its good points in detail, and will only 
serve to show the general plan of its construc- 
tion, viz., a combination of the bed and cyl- 
inder. It is the manufacture of Mr. A. 
Campbell, 99 Water-street, Brooklyn ; and is 
called, from its general adaptability to all sorts 
of press-work, the ‘ Country Newspaper and 
Job Press.” The press in our office weighs 
3300 Ibs., and is of a size sufficient to print 
eight pages of Taz CrrcuLar at once, or a sheet 
somewhat more than twice as large as ours. It 
is designed, like the Adams press, to work from 
700 to 1000 impressions per hour, but is 
sometimes run at the rate of from 1200 to 
1500 impressions per hour. 

On commencing the publication of Tux 


‘CrRcULAR at Wallingford, we purchased one 


of these presses ; and our opinion of its merits, 
after using it eighteen months for every kind 
of work necessary to be done in a printing- 





discussion. Although nothing may be toohigh 


office, is, that it is all the manufacturer claims 


for it—a cheap, simple and convenient ma- 
chine for general jobbing purposes, and capa- 
ble also of giving a superior impression on a 
newspaper or a book form. 

Much praise has been justly awarded to the 
Adams press, as a superior machine for book- 
printing ; but it is clearly not well adapted for 
work of all sorts, and even the large pages of 
a newspaper cannot be printed on it without 
having its brass head-rules marred by the wires 
necessary to protect the sheet from “ bagging.” 
A cylinder machine, on the other hand, is al- 
ways ready for a job, of whatever description. 
The one fact alone that the preparation of the 
“ frisket”’ (so indispensable for almost every 
job done on a bed-and-platen-press) is entirely 
avoided on a cylinder, is a very great consid- 
eration in its favor. And hardly less impor- 
tant than this, in its practical convenience to 
the printer, is the peculiarity of a cylinder 
that only a small portion of the surface of any 
form receives the impression at once—thus, in 
case of a large form, requiring less power and 
much less “making ready” than would be 
necessary in working the same job between ° 
two flat surfaces. 

But its supposed incapacity to do nice work 
has been a somewhat popular objection among 
book-printers to the cylinder press. Yet we 
imagine this objection has been, and is, charge- 
able more to the faulty machinery than to any 
principle involved in the construction of a cyl- 
inder. At any rate we may say that by the 
use of Campbell’s manufacture we have been 
converted from some prejudices heretofore en- 
tertained in favor of a bed-and-platen press as 
the only reliable one for the nicer kinds of 
printing. With a good inking and distribu- 
ting arrangement, with a perfect registering 
apparatus, with a “fly” for taking off the 
sheets that is unsurpassed in its arrangement 
and operation, and with the whole machinery 
so accurately made and fitted as to insure ~ 
good work with good management, we aro 
ready to say of Mr Campbell’s machine, that 
for a printer who can afford but one press of 
the various kinds manufactured-—and who 
wants that one to work his newspaper, his 
books, his posters and handbills, his circulars 
and bill-heads, and his cards even, if necessary, 
we have no hesitation in recommending it as 
the best for all these purposes, as well as the 
simplest and cheapest of any that we know 
of in the market. L. 


THE IDEAL HERO. 


‘6-7 HAVE pondered your discourse on 
Hero-Worship, said I to Mr. Simp- 
gon, as I met him this morning, “ and derived 
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profit therefrom. But in looking still further 
at the matter, I am persuaded that the world 
moves, and that our later heroes show some 
improvement over those of the old days of 
Robin Hood and Thaddeus of Warsaw. It 
requires more moral stamina now to make a 
hero; we are not so apt to be dazzled by 
mere brute courage and physical prowess. 
Now this encourages me to hope that the same 
growth of idea may continue until we at last 
reach the correct standard. At all events it 
is encouraging to see any change, however 
slight, in the right direction.” 

“‘'You are undoubtedly right,” replied my 
friend. ‘The ideal hero has undergone a 
very considerable modification, even in my 
time, and there is reasonable ground to hope 
that this progress may continue. My earliest 
conception of a hero was derived from the 
popular novels of the day, and was that of a 
youth of goodly presence, with the muscles of 
a tiger, the strength of a Samson, the limbs 
of an Apollo, the face of an angel, and the 
courage of a pirate. That was the style of 
man we all worshiped fifty years ago, when 
Jane Porter and Walter Scott were our high 
priests. Then came a reaction, and the Jane 
Eyre school of novels set up a new idol—a 
personage grim, sullen, great and passionate, 
half lover and half tyrant—a cross _be- 
tween a demi-god and satyr. This may be 
more true to nature than the immaculate 
perfection of the old-school hero, but yet there 
. is a species of diabolism about it which I do 
not like to see exalted or imitated.” 


** But do you not think the change on the 
whole a healthy one, and indicative of pro- 
gress 2” : 

“ Undoubtedly. Not that Rochester and 
his class are better than their predecessors— 
indeed of the two I should prefer the old im- 
possible type of hero, as being less likely to 
distort the young and growing imagination. 
But looking on the later style of heroic por- 
traiture as to a certain extent a substitution 
of moral and intellectual for merely physical 
qualifications, and as indicating the gradually 
increasing disposition to concede the suprem- 
acy of the mind and spirit over the body, I 
accept it as a transition to something a great 
deal better than wo have had in the past. 
You may divide the novels into two great 
classes,—the exoteric and the esoteric. The 
first of these is represented by such authors 
as Scott, Sue, and Dumas. These deal 
largely in scenery, incident, and the habits of 
men, and depend for much of their interest on 
lively narrative, and stirring adventure. The 
esoteric school of novels, of which Jane Eyre 
is the type, treat more exclusively of the in. 
terior ana subtle workings of human passions 
and appetites. The variety of incident with 
which so many novelists of the old school 
adorn their pages is allowed to subside, and 
the machinery becomes comparatively tame 
and common-place while the real dramatic 
interest of the story lies in its keen analysis of 
the hearts of men and women, and the laying 





bare of all their hidden pulsations. The hero 
of course undergoes a corresponding change. 
He is no longer the raw youth, full of lofty am- 
bitions and aspirations for the future, or the 
preux chevalier, whose knightly sword has been 
unsheathed in a hundred battles, without fear 
and without reproach ; but he is the man of 
brain, whose keen and subtle mind you may 
follow through all its windings; or the man 
of heart—possibly the laborer whom you meet 
at nightfall returning from his day’s work— 
whose kindling passions, and strong human 
instincts are carefully dissected and exposed 
to your view. ‘This is certainly an improve- 
ment, but it is not the ultimatum; and we 
can no more afford to stop here than with any- 
thing that has gone before.” 

“J think,” suggested I, “ that there are in- 
dications that the work of transition is still 
going on, and that we are not to remain per- 
manently in statu quo.” 

*‘ Most certainly. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, thus 
far the most popular novel of the nineteenth 
century, has a very different hero from Roches- 
ter or Ivanhoe ; and inculcates a style at vari- 
ance with anything we find in the novels of 
Scott or Miss Bronte. Victor Hugo’s great 
masterpiece, Les Miserables, is scarcely less 
popular ; and the hero of this work is a man 
who spent a toilsome life of suffering and self- 
denial that he might de good to others. 
The truth is beginning to dawn upon us in a 
dim way that mere brute courage, or even 
brain and will-power does not constitute true 
heroism ; and that the man who leads a life of 
meekness, self-sacrifice and patient striving 
against evil is more worthy of the hero’s lau- 
rels than Alexander or Napoleon. The best 
and greatest hero the world ever saw was one 
who “ when he was reviled, reviled not again,” 
and who submitted to all manner of abuse and 
persecution in uncomplaining humility, when a 
single breath of his wrath would have swept 
his tormentors from the face of the earth. 
Here is an ideal to which the meek, forgiving 
old slave, Uncle Tom, approaches much nearer 
than the laurel-crowned victor of many battles. 
The true hero is not he who conquers men and 
nations, but he who is victorious over himself. 
And although the pomp and blazon of our 
great war has generated a temporary fondness 
for the old-style heroism, I am persuaded that 
there is a better instinct in the nation which 
will not long remain satisfied with so low a 
standard of excellence.” 

“ Amen,” said I, “and may America be 
the first among nations to recognize the 
world’s greatest heroes.” C. 8. J. 


EVENING WALKS. 

love these evening walks, these bright spots 

in life. Isaac of old loved the “ eventide.” 
The bustle of the day is over, the heat also; 
all has settled down into a perfect calm. The 
shadows are long, the dark places and the 
bright make pictures. You sit down perchance 
on the brink of some stream: it is stillness 
even there, unless the fish play with its bosom. 
The grove also listens; the hills have an air of 





repose as they receive the sun’s last embrace ; 
all nature is one harmonious hush. Then, as it 
were, “the Lord is in his holy temple, let all 
the earth keep silence before Him.” 


You have left your cares and your toils, nay, 
your own thoughts even, behind you; and it 
comes to mind, “Cease ye from man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be 
accounted of.’ Now, God is “all in all,” with 
nothing to give the lie to it; you rest, you are 
recruited, enriched. 

Who loves not the evening stroll ? the cool- 
ing dew, the fragrant air, the lighting up of the 
stars, the perfect stillness of that hour of 
prayer? Whose passion is not rebuked and 
hushed? Who is not a better man for an 
evening walk? Whose dreams are not the 
smoother? Whose purpose not the more no- 


ble? Thank God for the shades of evening. 
R. 8. D. 
Oneida, Aug. 16, 1865, 


UNITY BY INSPIRATION. 

Mr. Eprror:—I am much pleased with the 
letter of withdrawal by Rev. Mr. Herrick, in 
the Crrcutar of the 14th inst., as hitting so 
pertinently the several strategic points of the 
situation. I trust Bro. H. will pardon thus 
much of right-handed criticism, as coming in the 
spirit of the familiarity of the craft, and allow 
me also to elaborate a little one of the most 
salient issues which he makes with his Bishop: 
viz., his reference to the axiom in the latter’s 
pastoral, that the P. E. Church holds “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

We must honor the Bishop for his frankness, 
and for saying just what, and no more than what 
all the sects really claim, but decline, from 
policy, to assert, This is really: “going to 
Rome.” Language could not better assert in- 
fallibility. But who constitute this church 
which teaches only truth, and all of it? Is ita 
part, or the whole? Is it the writers of the 
past or present? Is it the Bishops, or does it 
include also.the lower grades of the ministry 
and laity ? 

Now I suppose there are as many shades of 
religious belief in the P. E. Church, almost, as 
the world affords. How is it that the Puseyite, 
Low Church, Methodist, Rationalist, Sweden- 
borgian and Communist, are all held in good 
faith in the bosom of an infallible church, whose 
ministry vow at their ordination to drive heresy 
from the church ? 

The truth is, that intellectual uniformity in a 
liberal body—and it must be liberal to be 
numerous—is utterly impossible while the un- 
derstanding of man is the main reliance for ob- 
taining the truth even from the Bible. Unity 
is desirable, and heresy is fatal to unity of ac- 
tion, without which there can be no peace or 
power either to glorify God or bless mankind ; 
but it must come from a far more interior foun- 
tain than the opinion of a man-elected officer, 
even though he prove his succession from St. 
Peter or even Christ by outward ordination. 
By what authority do ecclesiastics limit or dic- 
tate to the faith-men? By the authority of 
God it must be, or it isno authority. And how 
do they get this? The Papist gets his by suc- 
cession, and the Protestant his from the Bible. 
But is not this practically, mere human au- 
thority after all? While one man reads one 
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doctrine in the Bible, and another reads a con- 
trary theory, the question between them be- 
comes a matter of the authority of the human 
understanding. My Bishop may be a heretic 
and believe the Bible, and prove his heresy by 
it to his satisfaction. Each officer of the church 
and even the layman may insist on his belief of 
the Bible as he understands it, with perfect fi- 
delity to the grand formula of Protestanism 
that “the Bible is a sufficient rule,” &c. Now 
inasmuch as no two of all these thousands agree 
perfectly, and some of them differ so widely as 
to leave the poor soul who would fain be sub- 
ject to them in a sad perplexity—for her voice is 
such a jargon of confusion, a babel of contro- 
versy and contradiction—what shall we do then ? 
Let every man decide the controverted points 
for himself? If we do this what will become of 
uniformity and consequent harmony? Does 
not this idea of independent, individual action 
propose anarchy? Can we havea million popes 
in one church, and have several hundred 
churches, and these several million minds each 
rule by the authority of God? or shall all these 
independent sovereigns tome together and com- 
promise by putting one of their number in the 
big chair, and fall down and worship him, saying, 
“Teach what you will, we will believe as you 
do, and do as you say?” If this last produce 
unity, it is at a cost which involves the most 
fearful infidelity: for it dethrones Jehovah and 
puts a puny man in his place. And whata 
loss is it! Have not the millions in the aggre- 
gate more truth than any individual of them? 
Would you propose to put all the grain in the 
world into one bushel at once ? or represent all 
the wealth of the world by one man’s money ? 
or make all the trees of the whole earth grow 
on one root? Suppose a man should say, Let 
every body come and live in my house or have 
no house to live in, and then to enforce this 
mandate should tear down or burn all houses 
buthis own? This would do very well if he 
had a house large enough and one better than 
any other, and men came to live in it of pure 
good will. 


The truth is as Dean Swift has it, “ Every 
man has a Pope in his own belly ;” and the only 
way tounity and harmony is for each one of us 
to cast out our “ Pope,” that is, let his own life 
be crucified with Christ, and his own wisdom 
be subordinated to that of the infinite mind, and 
so receive the true Pope (papa, father), into all 
our hearts. This will make us one. Thus shall 
we come to live in one house, for God’s house 
will contain us all. Inasmuch as harmony is 
heaven, and the only method to induce harmony 
is tor each part to subordinate itself to the law 
of the whole, and as Christ is strong and wise 
enough to “ subdue all things unto himself,” let 
each and all of us submit ourselves to his pres- 
ent, living inspiration, and all be kings and sub- 
jects, popes and laymen, teachers and taught, 
one in spirit in the Lord. This implies of 
course that the spirit of God is now on the 
earth, a power giving to men unerring wisdom 
just in proportion to their receptivity to the 
Spirit of truth; and he who has the most of this 
will naturally have the highest office and the 
greatest influence in guiding the flock of Christ 
in all outward and spiritual things. He who is 
more willing to give us his spirit than earthly 
parents are to give good gifts untc their children, 
will not deny to us the means for all this, but 


will impart all the wisdom that there is room 
in us to receive. All now perfectly agree so far 
as they are led by Christ. A glorious fact to 
us it is, that we are not left to infer this asa 
theory which may possibly find suitable appli- 
cation in the remote future. But we have it 
demonstrated now on earth to such a degree as 
to justify us in asserting its present practicability 
in the spiritual, social, and material relations of 
men under God’s direct government through in- 
spiration. We defy the world to produce any 
argument against this except the old, but short 
and effectual one to keep truth from the heart, 
“T don’t believe it.” This is a perfect shield 
against light, both for the learned and the igno- 
rant. It is an argument for which God himself 
has only one reply, viz., “ He that believeth not 
shall be damned.” If popes, bishops, laymen 
or infidels can respond to this, the responsibil- 
ity is with them. It is to be feared that unless 
the popular church can come to show more of 
the fruits of the ethics for which they contend 
in theory, but deem it impossible to practice, 
a giddy world will come fully to the conviction 
that religion is a play not worth the candle, and 
the dead carcass of formalism and spiritual cor- 
ruption be finally buried beneath the contempt 
of mankind. If the old bottles will not hold 
the new wine, happy are they who get new ones 
and their supply, while the press is gushing with 
the living blood of the Son of God, ere the 
mystery of God be finished and there be no 
more sacrifice for sin. L. B. 
Oneida, August, 1865. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
vI. 

OSSINI is the prince of melodists. He 

seldom awes us with his majesty, or melts 
our hearts with his pathos; but he bewitches 
and captivates us by his lavish vitality, and ex- 
uberance of spirits. His melodies seem so 
entirely spontaneous and effortless that they im- 
press the listener rather as a production of 
nature than of art. They are like the caroling 
of birds on a spring morning, perfectly joyous, 
happy and unconstrained, and full of a careless 
ease and abandon which is as fascinating as it is 
unapproachable. What, for instance, can be 
more graceful and spirited than the following 
allegretto from The Barber of Seville? It is 
but one among a thonsand of Rossini’s melodies, 
and yet it makes one’s nerves tingle from head 
to foot with an electrical impulse to dance, or 
jump, or engage in some kind of frolic. One 


can hardly preserve his dignity under the in- 
fluence of such music: 








If Rossini has a fault, it is, that he is too uni- 


formly gay. It is his nature, and we will not 
complain of it, nor indeed have we any dis- 
position to do so; yet we cannot always laugh, 
and there are seasons when our appetites crave 
a more substantial aliment. Rossini’s music 
impresses us as the outpouring of a nature that 
has never known a sigh or a tear: he is a de- 





lightful associate in our sunny moods, but at 





other times we turn from him and seek the 
companionship of those who have loved and 
labored and sorrowed, and whose rhythm is 
more in unison with the soberer pulsations of 
the great human heart. 

ossini may be considered the founder of 
the Italian school of music. Although he has 
very little of the sentimentality which now pre- 
vails, the somewhat florid and sensuous charac- 
ter of his music was developed by his imitators 
and successors into that combination of orna- 
ment with affectation of feeling, which is so 
prominent in some of the later [talian compo- 
sers. Rossini broke at a bound through the 
formality and stiffness of the old schools, and 
evolved a new and free style of music, which 
speedily won the admiration of all Europe 
Even his enemies could not withold their ap- 
plause from the daring genius who was not 
afraid to cast aside conventional trammels, and 
give unconstrained utterance to nature. 

Many of the operas of Rossini are as popu- 
lar now as ever; and seem destined to hold 
their place on the stage for at least another gen- 
eration. Of these, the principal are Tancredi, 
L’Italiana in Algieri, The Barber of Seville, 
Otello, Cenerentola, Il Turco in Italia, La Gazza 
Ladra, La Donna dell Lago, and William Tell. 
The latter of these is the most elevated and 
serious of any, and abounds in superb melody 
and masterly instrumentation. The Barber of 
Seville is probably the best comic opera in ex- 
istence, not excepting the Nozze de Figaro of 
Mozart, and isa favorite wherever operatic mu- 
sic is cultivated. 

The overtures to Rossini’s operas are master- 
pieces in their way, and are much esteemed by 
orchestral conductors, and others, for concert 
music, on account of their fire and vivacity. 
The best of these are the overtures to Tancredi, 
the Barber of Seville, Turco in Italia, Gazza 
Ladra and William Tell. 

Rossini is less successful in his more serious 
music. His guasi opera, Mosé in Egitto, or 
Moses in Egypt, although full of beautiful mel- 
ody, can hardly be considered a sufficiently ele- 
vated treatment of a scriptural subject. The 
same may be said of his Stabat Mater—an eccle- 
siastical subject, which is treated in a somewhat 
operatic manner ; but in spite of these incongrui- 
ties the music is always pleasing, and if we can 
but ignore or forget the libretto, our enjoyment 
will be unalloyed. Even his serious music is far 
from being wholly inappropriate. The Cujus An- 
imam, from his Stabat Mater, is a fine specimen 
of elevated and stately melody, and would 
hardly be out of place in an oratorio of Han- 


del: 
Andante Maeatoso. 









Rossini has given us but little of such music, 
however, and we may consider it as exceptional 
with him, rather than normal. His chosen 
mood is,as we have said, gay and lightsome, and 
sobriety seems to oppress and chill him. 

Rossini is yet living in Paris, at the age of 
seventy-three. He has composed little music 
during the past thirty years, refusing the most 
tempting offers from an unwillingness to endan- 
ger his reputation by the possible production of 
inferior works. He is said to be, what we 
should infer from the character of his music, “a 
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genial, well-preserved old gentleman, full of 
anecdotes and reminiscences of musical history 
in Europe during the past half century.” It is 
said, in illustration of his wonderful facility of 
melodic composition, that, on the eve of the 
production of his opera of Tancredi the prima 
donna refused to sing one of the leading solos, 
declaring that it was too difficult. As time 
was precious Rossini immediately set to work, 
and in ten minutes produced the beautiful aria, 
“ Di tanti palpiti,” which will endure as long as 
music lasts. 

The function of Rossini in music is like that of 
Hood or Lamb in letters—to please, rather 
than to elevate or instruct. That in this he 
is eminently successful, no one will deny. 
The abundance and richness of his melodies 
render him easily appreciable by ordinary cul- 
ture, while his inimitable sprightliness and 
grace commend him alike to the virtuoso and 
the amateur. He isno Handel, and yet he 
will outlast Handel, for he is more nearly with- 
in the range of common sympathy. He wins 
us away from care and pain, and the wear and 
tear of every-day life, and bids us enjoy our- 
selves and be merry. He changes many a sigh 
into a smile, and dispels many a tear-drop 
which would gather in our eyes. He is the 
apostle of the gospel of beatitude—always 
clear, fresh and happy, never mournful, never 
repining, but unceasingly tempting men to look 


from cloud to sunshine, and from night to day. 
C. 8.° 3. 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESURRECTION. 
New York, August 23, 1865. 

Dear Eprror:—You have probably noticed in 
the papers something of the recent debates at Me- 
tropolitan Hall, between the respective advocates of 
Orthodoxy and Spiritualism. Last Sunday evening 
the question discussed was, “Is it true that the body 
of Jesus Christ arose from the dead?” Dr. Robin- 
son of this city took the affirmative, and Mrs. Ho- 
bart (1 think that is her name), replied in the nega- 
tive. Both were able speakers, although in respect to 
learning and logic the gentleman was evidently more 
than a match for the lady. The gist of reasoning 
with the affirmative was, that the resurrection of 
Christ, like the events of his birth, the miracles 
which he wrought, and his crucifixion, was a tangi- 
ble, literal fact, and, like those events, capable of 
demonstration. Christ himself declared that he 
should be crucified and on the third day rise again ; 
and that he did rise again we have the testimony of 
Mary, of the apostles, and of five hundred of the 
disciples who saw him at once. He showed them 
his wounded hands and side, talked familiarly with 
them, and ate and drank like other men. On the 
contrary, the negative of the question contended 
that all of these exhibitions of Christ after his resur- 
rection, were only “appearances,” or spirit-manifes- 
tations, and that there was nothing literal about 
them. Allusion was made to the thousand and one 
contradictory interpretations of scripture, existing 
among religious teachers, as proof that the Bible 
is no posittve guide in getting at the truth. Cer- 
tain discrepancies of Bible testimony were pointed out. 
For instance, Christ himself declared that as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, 
so would the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth; whereas he was in 
fact but one day, or a little more, and two nights in 
the sepulchre. The answer of the affirmative to 
this and similar “side issues,” as they were termed, 
‘was summary and effectual. It was by no means 
admitted that there were in fact any discrepancies in 
the scriptures, but if there were, they amounted to 
nothing as proof against the great historical fact of 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead. The ques- 
tion was, did Christ rise as he said he would, or did 
henot? If he did not, then Christ was himself a 





liar, and Christianity was founded upon a lie. Paul 
declarec to the Corinthians that “if Christ be not 
risen from the dead, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” And if Christ did rise, it 
was not his “ghost” simply, but Admseif that burst 
the bonds of death. 

This is but the briefest epitome of the debate. 
There were many excellent things said on both sides, 
and, per contra, some things said, that to my mind, 
were notexcellent. Although “ orthodoxy” had the 
best of the argumept, in a scriptural and logical 
point of view, my conviction was that neither of the 
parties had the exact truth on this interesting topic. 
In respect to the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead there are deeper and more practical truths than 
have as yet been reached by either Spiritualism or 
Orthodoxy. B. 


THE TOMB OF LINCOLN. 
Springfield, [U., Aug. 20, 1865. 

Dear CircuLaR:—Since last writing, your cor- 
respondent has been two days in Chicago, the grow- 
ing metropolis of the west, and has traversed 
behind the iron-steed the fine prairie lands on this 
side the great city hitherwurds, and has passed this 
pleasant Sunday in the town that was formerly the 
home of President Lincoln. I visited his tomb this 
morning and will attempt a slight sketch of the 
walk, such as my time permits before the mail 
leaves. 

The cemetery is a beautiful one, a mile or more 
from the city, in a northern direction, and the road 
thither, is for part of the way bordered with trees 
of oak, hickory and poplar. A notice at the gate 
requests visitors to call at the house and register 
their names in a book provided for the purpose ; and 
other hand-bills warn them of fines for various mis- 
demeanors, such as plucking flowers, marring shrub- 
ery, &c. A drive-way through the grounds crosses 
a small bridge and leads to the tomb of the Presi- 
dent, built in the side of a hill, before the entrance 
of which paces, with polished bayonet, a soldier of 
the United States. The stone doors of the sepulchre 
were open, and the sentry permitted people in small 
parties to approach the iron grating and view the 
coffin within. It was draped in black, and festooned 
with garlands of flowers and evergreen shrubs, now 
faded and withered. Sadness pressed heavily upon 
me at thescene, and the hideousness and barbarity 
of the spirit that prompted the horrible crime by 
which the noble man fell, were brought to mind 
more and more vividly. “Soldier,” said I to the 
young guard, “may I pluck a blade of grass?” 
“Why yes, I don’t know but you may,” said he, 
“all the orders I have, are not to let them disturb 
anything within.” I placed in my note-book a 
small wisp from beside the marble, and hurried 
away, without waiting to examine the site of the fu- 
ture monument on the hill above his head. 

J. J. 8. 


TWO CITY CHURCHES. 
New York, Aug. 18, 1865. 

Dear EpitTor :—Lower New York being deserted 
by residences, the once fashionable and crowded St. 
Paul’s Church stands at the corner of Broadway and 
Fulton-street among vast ranges of stores, like the 
melancholy “ Last Man,” and wearing, apparently, 
the bewildered aspect of that sombre individual. 

A person visiting that region on Sunday morning, 
threads his way past candy-stands and Jew trinket- 
sellers, through strolling groups of emigrants from 
Greenwich street, and merchants hurrying from the 
Post-Office back to their up-town devotions. Enter- 
ing the simple interior, he finds loneliness rendered 
more lonely by the scattered presence of a dozen 
persons, and sepulchral echoes from a dismal parson. 

Not so with its cousin Trinity, which is bustling 
and noisy with innumerable chimes, and rings in 
a somewhat numerous congregation. Trinity has 
an enterprising pastor, who is determined that 
somebody shall hear his weekly lucubrations, and 
consequently imitates in his church the charac- 
teristics of an English high church cathedral. There 
are three organs, painted saints on mmdieval win- 
dows, a richly fanciful pulpit and altar, and chorus 
boys in white surplices. These last chant the psalms 





and liturgy. Chorus-boys are the successors of mass- 
boys in English churches. In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the Protestant faith was enjoined 
as law throughout England, habit induced a con- 
tinuation of pompous ceremonials. Mass-boys still 
attended in their robes of crimson cloth and white 
lace, though their peculiar occupation was gone. 
They sang during the services, and finally were 
robed in a simplified costume of white. This they 
have retained for three hundred years. 


The congregation of Trinity is motley. The 
fashionables who formerly displayed their finery 
within its precints, have long ago fled to the upper 
part of the city. A few occasionally visit there as a 
matter of curiosity, but the bulk of worshipers 
consists of sojourners at down-town hotels, visitors 
from Brooklyn and Jersy city, and the families of 
janitors, both black and white, who clean the nu- 
merous business-offices of Wall-street and neighbor- 
hood, and live in the upper stories of the buildings. 
On the day I visited the church, a grand anthem was 
given. To the surprise of all strangers, the solo- 
singer was a beautiful boy of thirteen, with a deli- 
cious soprano voice. It was fresh and pure as that 
of a girl, and exquisitely sympathetic. I had some- 
where seen that boy’s face among the cherubs of 
Raphael. His blond hair, moderately shortened, 
was brushed from his temples, his eyes were 
blue, and complexion of a clear red and white. 
The boy seemed risen from morning dew by the 
spell of a sunrise. His features of noble harmony, 
revealed a soul that seemed God-born and without 
sin. He was a revelation of human possibility. 

N. 


A RAILWAY RESTAURANT. 


A correspondent of the London Zimes mentions a 
plan adopted at Vesoul, in France, for furnishing re- 
freshments to railroad travelers, which strikes us as 
a decided improvement over the method now in 
vogue in this country. No trains stop long at Vesoul, 
but the travelers are informed by plentiful advertise- 
ments that if they wish either to breakfast or dine 
they will find hot meals in baskets at the buffet. 
The meals are composed of three dishes, half a bot- 
tle of wine, bread and dessert. The passengers leave 
the empty basket and dishes half an hour later at the 
next station, and pay two francs fifty centimes, or 
about fifty cents in American currency, for their 
leisurely and comfortable repast. Next to the Tray- 
eler’s Lunch-Bag, which furnishes home-fare at the 
same time, this is the best system of railroad restau- 
rantism we have heard of. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEIDA.—August 15.—Our Brass Band is in re- 
ceipt of an application to go to a neighboring town 
and play for an Agricultural Fair to he held in that 
place.. The committee wished to know the terms of 
the Band for furnishing music, &c. After consulta- 
tion the following reply was returned by the leader 
of the Band: “DEAR Srr:—On behalf of our Band 
I would say that we have never performed for 
money, and the Community, on full consideration of 
the matter, have concluded that it is not best for us 
to begin the practice of hiring out. Our home-con- 
certs have been free, and there seems to be no reason 
why the services of the Band abroad should not be 
given in the same manner. Music seems to be one 
of the things which depend so much on inspiration, 
that, like preaching, it ought to be done ‘ without 
money and without price.’ The best terms that we 
can offer you, therefore, are as follows: If you will 
furnish us with board at some quiet private house, 
and not offer us any intoxicating liquors or tobacco, 
we will come to and do our best to entertain 
the people at your Fair without charging anything 
for our services. Respectfully yours, 

“E. P. Insien.” 

The precedent thus offered does not imply that - 
the Band will go at every call, but only on such in- 
vitations as they may deem proper and convenient 
te accept. 





August 14.—A letter was received from one of our 
Bag customers, which perhaps you will admire as 
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much as we did for its brevity. It was as follows: 
“ Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1865. OnEma Community, 
GENTs: Why in Sam Hill don’t you send our goods? 
Yours, ——— & .”....Hvening.—A note was 
read from Mrs. B—— confessing a new dependence on 
Christ for salvation. Then followed a free meeting 
in which almost every one confessed Christ or gave 
faith-testimony. Several spoke of being benefited 
by a recent talk on old age, laziness, &c. It was 
thought that spiritual laziness is the worst kind of 
laziness. One remarked that special love is closely 
connected with the spirit of laziness, but that true love 
breeds vigor, enterprise and power of every kind. 
A member: “The common remark that people are 
wontto make about that part of our social theory 
which relates to special self-control on the part of 
man, is, that it cannot be done. We know that it can 
be done, and we shall some time coavince the world 
that it can. But that theory is only an external ex- 
ponent of the vastly greater theory that we have 
about love and the control of the heart. It is doubt- 
less a greater thing to control the heart in matters of 
affection between the sexes, than it is to control the 
external, physical part of man. In regard to that 
theory of self-control of the heart the world is again 
ready to stand by and cry against us that it cannot 
be done. People feel about love, that it is destiny, and 
must be let alone; that if you undertake to teach 
young persons self-control .in love, you will break 
their hearts and ruin them; that they will go crazy 
—go into the consumption—that it is death and ruin 
for people to control their hearts. I believe we shall 
convince the world of the contrary on that point. 
We know that young people can be exposed to each 
other’s charms, and can under the full play of at- 
traction control their hearts—yield themselves to 
God, and refuse to be carried away into excess and 
bondage. It is for this school to demonstrate to 
the world that it can be done; that men and women 
can be social without being infatuated; can gov- 
ern themselves without breaking their hearts or 
being thrown into the consumption; and that they 
can reap from that experience strength and love, 
vigor and all good things. 





August 17.—Thirty-nine bushels of whortleberries 
artived last evening for preserving....Among our 
visitors to-day was a gentleman from Land’s End, 
England, who arrived in this country two days ago 
and came directly here. ...In the Business Meeting, 
Mr. Hinds reported the investigations of the com- 
mittee on small fruit. The committee recommend 
increasing the cultivation of raspberries to the 
amount of five acres each, of the three kinds—Red, 
Orange and Black, making 15 acres in all. They 
also recommend inducing our neighbors to cultivate, 
especially the Red and Orange varieties. The re- 
port was accepted. 


PORT--HOLE VENTILATION. 


A traveling correspondent relates as follows his 
night adventures in the Hudson River steamer, St. 
John: 

When I went aboard the boat, all the state-rooms 
had been taken. Engaging a berth, I went below 
to my room, and before retiring I opened the port- 
hole window ( which was fastened with a screw) for 
the purpose of having a little ventilation, it being 
very warm. I went to bed and was soon asleep. 
About half-past ten I was aroused from my slum- 
ber by the sound of “many waters” rushing in at 
the port-hole, caused by the starting of the boat. 
After receiving quite a drenching, I succeeded in 
shutting the window and stopping the leak. Short- 
ly after, my room-mate, who was to occupy the low- 
er berth, came in. He complained of the heat in the 
room, and proposed to open the window to the port- 
hole. I objected, giving my reasons; but he insist- 
ed, saying he guessed there would be no risk. Not 
being able to convince him of the danger, I con- 
cluded to let him experiment. He opened the port- 
hole and went to bed. The air was certainly great- 
ly improved, and I was soon asleep. How long I had 
slept it is difficult to tell—possibly five minutes— 
when I was again aroused by another rush of water. 
We both sprang up to close the port-hole; but my 
companion was too quick for me; before I could 





reach the floor he had closed the window. After 
getting into bed I inquired if he was satisfied with 
the experiment. He replied, “If you think I am 
not, feel of my wet shirt; that will tell the story.” 
I found he had received a pretty thorough ducking, 
which I must say rather pleased me. I had gone to 
sleep for the third time, when I was again aroused 
by the stool, which was placed against the door, 
turning a somersault, caused by the sudden en- 
trance of a man who inquired if the window to the 
port-hole was closed. Being answered in the affirm- 
ative, he left as suddenly as he came. For the next 
half-hour, as I lay in my berth, I could hear, min- 
gled with oaths, the words, “danger,” “water,” 
“ drowned,” and “ port-holes.” But in the midst of 
it all, for the fourth time I went to sleep. I was 
doomed to be disturbed once more; this time by a 
colored man rushing into the room. The stool 
didn’t stop for a somersault, but sprang across the 
room at a bound, closely followed by the colored 
gentleman, who had a large wrench in his hand, 
which he fitted to the thumb-screw that fastened 
the door to the port-holes, and gave a turn or two 
for the purpose of making it more secure, saying 
that there was danger of being flooded—that one 
man came very near being drowned in his berth, as 
he was fast asleep when the water came in upon 
him, and of course he awoke after being well 
drenched. In fifteen minutes I was asleep for the 
fifth time, and slept undisturbed till morning. 
G. D. A. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXVII. 

HAT the ladies had assumed a very difficult 

task to perform, no one will doubt who reflects 
upon the nature of the reformation taken in hand. 
Questions soon began to arise as to the expediency 
of publishing this or that communication or state- 
ment of facts, exposing the conduct of vicious 
men and women; questions how far the details of 
vice could be published without doing violence to 
principles of true delicacy and modesty; and many 
other nice points in morals and taste began to arise 
for consideration in the business-sessions of the ex- 
ecutive board. Fortunately they had a woman at 
their head well qualified to fill that arduous and re- 
sponsible post. The executive committee usually 
consisted of from three to five members. The 
chairman, Mrs. William Green; possessed superior 
talents for the position to which she was unani- 
mously called, and introduced rules of order, punc- 
tuality and decision, that would have reflected great 
credit upon many a committee-board of the sterner 
sex. 

In the conduct of their paper, “‘ The Advocate of 
Moral Reform,’ Mrs. Green was about the only 
woman, at the beginning of the movement, qualified 
by natural gifts and education, to wield the pen in 
behalf of the cause. To furnish the columns of 
their paper with editorial matter, therefore, they im- 
itated many of their brethren of the press by hiring 
that work done. Clergymen, lawyers and other 
professional men, friendly to the new society, ren- 
dered more or less aid as writers. One clergyman 
in particular was employed to write for their paper 
by the year at a stipulated salary. His articles, how- 
ever, were not always satisfactory to the committee 
to whom they were submitted for acceptance. Mrs. 
Green was often obliged to trim them down considera- 
bly, and occasionally reject one altogether. The busi- 
ess of the office required me to make frequent visits to 
the residence of Mrs. Green, and a more genial, sis- 
terly woman, I very rarely met. It was a source of 
much pleasure to do business with one so eminently 
well qualified for the office she filled. Her criticisms 
of the clergyman’s literary productions designed for 
the Advocate were so rational and to the point, that 
the clergyman himself appreciated them highly, 
often confessing that he liked his productions a 
great deal better after their re-dressing by the hands 
of Mrs. Green. [I have often thought since then 
that it would be an excellent arrangement—one that 
would greatly improve the spirit and attractiveness 
of the newspaper-press generally—if the editorial 
conduct of them was in the hands of men and 





women combined. The gentler and more sympa- 
thetic influences of women are needed to soften 
somewhat the uncalled-for asperity in many of the 
editorials of the daily journals. 

At the time these ladies made their debut in the 
editorial world, purely from a sense of duty and re- 
gard for humanity, there were very few papers or 
periodicals in the land conducted solely by women. 
The cause of moral reform may, therefore, be enti- 
tled to some credit as a pioneer in calling women 
into the department of literature, where they have 
since developed talent and tact for the editorial pro- 
fession hardly inferior to any. 

It might appear from what I have stated that Mr, 
McDowall, in relinquishing his Journal, contem- 
plated retiring from the field. But far otherwise. 
He was an earnest nan, and entered upon his work 
with the heroic purpose and determination to con- 
quer or die in the conflict. In his labors up to this 
period he had made a speciality of discovering, if 
possible, the secret sources of enticements and in- 
centives to licentious habits of life. He already 
knew the fact (for it could by no means be ignored) 
that ten new victims were initiated into this des- 
tructive vice where one was reclaimed from it. Pre- 
vention, therefore, rather than cure became the all- 
important problem for him to study, and if possible 
to solve. From the histories of many victims he had 
noted the coincidence that the first influences 
brought to bear upon the imaginations of the young 
came directly from obscene and lascivious prints and 
pictures imported from Paris and other foreign 
cities. He fully satisfied himself, therefore, that 
scarcely any check could be brought to bear upon 
the evil in question, unless the importation of that 
species of merchandize could be forbidden as being 
contraband of good morals. As a preliminary step 
toward the accomplishment of his purpose, he called 
a private meeting of clergymen and leading friends 
of the cause, in the spring of 1835, and laid before 
them the following plan: “ Employ,” said McDow- 
all, “trustworthy men connected with the police 
authorities, or in their confidence, in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and a few other 
places, to ascertain, without their object being sus- 
pected, the namés of the importers and venders of 
lascivious pictures of every description.” To carry 
out the plan successfully, however, it would be 
necessary to purchase samples of all the varieties of 
such articles designed to inflame the imaginations 
and corrupt the morals of the young. To this end 
Mr. McDowall proposed that a fund of a thousand 
dollars or more be raised at once to catry the plan 
into execution. The meeting fully indorsed the pro- 
posal, and as a proof of it nearly the whole amouut 
was raised on the spot. Being thus so generously 
encouraged, Mr. McDowall entered upon the execu- 
tion of this long cherished conception of his mind 
with renewed energy and sanguine hopes. Theulti- 
mate object of his purpose was to lay the facts, when 
fully substantiated, before the various state legisla- 
tures and through them before Congress, for the pur- 
pose of securing the enactment of laws with such 
severe penalties attached as to discourage wicked, 
unprincipled men from importing the baneful, virtue- 
damaging goods. Mr. McDowall himself visited the 
principal cities of the Union and succeeded in ob- 
taining the names of the dealers and specimens of 
their goods. 

Having accomplished all that he had proposed, the 
next step to be taken was to call another meeting of 
the’friends of the movement. The anniversary week 
in the month of May was approaching, an oppor- 
tune occasion, he thought, for such a gathering of 
friends. Accordingly private tickets were issued to 
those only who were known to be friendly to the re- 
form enterprises. Five hundred were thus invited, 
consisting of ministers lawyers, elders, Sabbath- 
school superintendents, and other prominent men 
friendly to the cause of revivals and reforms. The 
place for the exhibition was the old lecture-room of 
Chatham-st chapel. Mr. McDowall and a few 
friends spent some time previous to the meeting in 
arranging the pictures on the walls of the room, and 
on tables prepared for the purpose. The wall pic- 
tures were then covered with a cloth so as not to at- 
tract attention till the meeting was called to order, 
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At the appointed time the ticket-holders were at the 
door of the lecture-room and were duly admitted. 
When all who had been thus invited were in the 
room, the doors were fastened, and a chairman cho- 
sen. The house being called to order, Mr. McDow- 
all was invited to address this grave and respectable 
assembly of preachers, teachers, and moralists. In 
complying, the reformer remarked that he had not 
much to say farther than to give a succinct report of 
the work he had, by previous meetings of friends, 
been appointed to accomplish. He thankfully ac- 
knowledged, he said, the guidance of a good Provi- 
dence in the execution of a plan that required much 
wisdom and tact in order to bring it to a successful 
issue. His success in accomplishing the work un- 
dertaken was due more to wisdom given him from 
above, than to his own sagacity and forethought. 
Then observing a little uneasiness on the part 
of some present to have a peep at the picture-gallery, 
he said he would defer the main points of his inten- 
ded remarks till after an examination had been made 
of the peculiar merchandise before them. The coy- 
erings were then removed, and the company rather 
eagerly entered upon the business of inspection. A 
description of the pictures and the devices on many 
articles and contrivances used by both sexes, would 
be out of place in this history. Suffice it to say 
however, that aside from the character and object of 
them, and the motives of the artist and designer in 
their creation, a majority of those paintings were 
very fair specimens of the art, and some of them 
even exquisitely executed. They were designed to 
excite in the imagination an idolatrous passion for 
sexual pleasures. The same kinds of pictures and 
paintings often decorate barber’s shops, a certain 
class of millinery shops and stores, besides many 
other places more or less public where they are in- 
tended to be seen only by those who are in the se- 
cret of such infamous business, or by young persons 
who are being inveigled into the fatal snares the 
evil one has set for them. 

But what shall I say of that meeting? It must be 
confessed that many of the invited counselors from 
whom Mr. McDowall anticipated encouragement 
and good advice as regards the suppression of the 
giant evil under consideration, were so absorbed in 
examining the voluptuous paintings before them that 
they were apparently quite oblivious to the repeated 
calls of the moderator for the meeting to come to 
order and proceed to business. Quite to the sur- 
prise too, of Mr. McDowall, there were some present 
who took a decided ground against the policy he 
had adopted and the course he was then pursuing, 
so that, instead of a meeting of friends, who he 
supposed would be of one heart and one mind, op- 
ponents had to be met and argued with, causing 
much angry discussion and confusion in the assem- 
bly. Finally the meeting broke up without a fur- 
ther hearing from the great apostle of reform as to 
his gigantic plans for crushing a rebellion in the 
passional kingdom of humanity. 

Admitting, as some did admit, that the sight of 
these paintings had a damaging effect upon their 
own imaginations, what would not be the effect on 
the minds and imaginations of youth whose passions 
were more excitable than adults, and who were not 
fortified to resist temptations by mature religious 
experience and moral discipline? One clergyman 
subsequently confessed that his moral sensibilities 
received so great a shock from that exhibition that 
he wholly despaired of a recovery from it until his 
dying day. Poor man! his moral sensibilities must 
have been in a deplorably unhealthy, decaying con- 
dition to be so easily shattered. I wonder if he was 
not one of those virtue extremists who believe 
Adam and Eve were very obtuse to true modesty, 
when before they fell, they were naked and not 
ashamed. Where there is no sin there can be no 
shame. But where sin abounds shame will much 
more abound. 

The reformer, with great reluctance, was forced 
by circumstances over which he was powerless, to 
abandon his favorite plan of extinguishing the evil 
against which he had combatted for so long a time, 
by the power of legislative machinery. As well 
might one undertake to dam up the mouth of the 
North river with sand, or to build a railroad across 





the Atlantic ocean, as to undertake to extinguish sex- 
ual vices by the mere force of legislative enactments. 
To suppress or extinguish the amative passion, is 
simply an impossibility. To compel it to run in the 
contracted, legalized channel of matrimony, is often 
found to work wrath. Ifthe sexual passion is of di- 
vine origin, created for good and wise purposes, for 
augmenting the happiness of the race, then it is des- 
tined, not for destruction, but for education and 
reception into good society. 

At a later period, a profound thinker and writer 
on social questions discourses as follows on the 
subject in question: “It is plain to me that God’s 
plan for destroying evils and vices in society 
arising from human passions and appetites, is to take 
those passions into his service, all of them, and not 
to suppress them. He is not going to reign over the 
dry bones of intellect and negative morality; but he 
will reign over loving beings, and be glorified in a 
passional kingdom. And for that purpose, he must 
give scope to the strongest passions, and to all of 
them; and setting the truth above them he will pa- 
tiently fight it out with their barbarianism until men 
can be virtuous with all possible opportunity to be 
vicious: till men shall choose with their understand- 
ings and with their hearts to be temperate though 
they have an opportunity to eat and drink without 
stint: till, with all the external means and applian- 
ces of gormandizing, they shall yet choose, with all 
the enthusiasm of artists, to be temperate in all 
things. I say God will fight out the battle with evil 
in humanity till men will be sober and chaste in their 
affections, and be modest and decorous in the ex- 
pression of them though they have unlimited oppor- 
tunity of licentiousness so far as external rules are 
concerned; till they will be chaste from simple 
choice, with no reference to external necessity; till 
they will be enterprising and industrious without be- 
ing stimulated by fear of poverty or love of money ; 
till they will act in all things with the highest possible 
energy, and yet act righteously, and with a choice as 
simple, direct and hearty as that by which they eat 
their food, and without reference to necessity or ex- 
ternal gain. This is my confident assurance; and 
this truth, nursed in my heart, simplifies my 
business and gives me rest in spirit. I have but one 
thing to do: to give the truth fair play, to see that it 
has vent, and keep it at work in myself and those 
around me; and with that agency in operation 
I have no fear but that all riotous passions 
will be quelled. It is not our business to make men 
virtuous ; that is a hard job. Wehave simply to bear 
witness to the truth ; and since we know that all who 
are of the truth will hear it, it will also enter into their 
inmost being, and prove itself almighty over them.” 

Of the effect of that exhibition upon my own feel- 
ings I have no very distinct recollection. I was 
busy much of the time in assisting Mr. McDowall. 
I well remember his disappointment concerning the 
result of his arduous labors in that movement. The 
enemies of moral reform took advantage of the dis- 
astrous meeting to throw other obstacles in his path 
and discourage his heart. Some of the statistics 
furnished by him were important. The business of 
importing that description of goods employed a cap- 
ital of several hundred thousand dollars. The 
amount of capital now employed in the same, could 
the amount be accurately ascertained, would proba- 
bly swell the sum to a million or more. ButI gave 
little time then to reflection upon the extent of the 
evils and the difficulties in the way of their removal, 
being wholly absorbed in attending to the machinery 
of our organization. The patronage of the Society 
steadily increased. A house was rented for the pur- 
pose of a refuge and a home for the penitent courte- 
sans. Mrs. McDowall, a woman twice the age of 
her husband, but whom he married purely on the 
ground of her fitness for the work in which she was 
engaged, was appointed matron of the establishmenty 
She was an excellent woman and every way quali- 
fied for the office assigned her. A few of the mis- 
erable outcasts were soon gathered in to be mended, 
but not to be made anew. Patching old garments 
with new cloth may do for a short time; but in mor- 
als as well as in religion it does not pay in the long 
run. Patching was our work, however, at that 
time; so [ thought. Well, it was the dispensation 


of mending up and making the most of the old 
Adam, and much work was done at it in those days. 
I suppose it was necessary that the patching business 
should be exhausted before the business of making 
new garments of life could be profitably introduced. 


OLD AGE. 


It steals upon us with a noiseless tread, 

Till all our powers are crippled, palsied, dead. 

And to this life-long torture, men of grit, 

All ranks, all classes, passively submit. 

In early youth, in childhood e’en, when life 

Is fresh and vigorous and beauty rife, 

This demon plants his seed in soil so pure, 

Watches its growth, and waits the harvest sure. 

The first slight symptom gives us no alarm ; 

Simply a lack of force; in that no harm; 

Next, youthful sports and pleasures fail to please, 

We hate activity and love our ease. 

Years speed their course ; then looking back we spy 

Far in the distance, youth, with sparkling eye. 

What are we now? Our tastes, our hopes are : 
changed, 

And we from all that’s fresh and new estranged. 

So, almost from the cradle to the grave, 

Decay pursues us like a threatening wave. 

Our teeth, our eyes, our silvery locks, at last 

Proclaim the fact that life is nearly past. 

Is there no hope—no remedy? Shall man, 

His life cut short, or dwindled to a span, 

Made in the image of his God—shall he 

Tamely submit, nor struggle to get free? 

Forbid it, heaven, and all the powers of earth; 

Let man assert his right—the right of birth. 

Joined to the One Eternal, sure the strife ; 

“ Mortality is swallowed up in everlasting life.” 


E. Y. J. 
Oneida, August 18, 1865. 


INDUSTRY. 


jb igor well-being of man, both individually 
and collectively considered, so evidently 
depends on the activity of his mental and bodily 
powers, that both the wicked and the good are 
willing to unite in pronouncing idleness to be a 
vice. Both can perceive that the idle man is a 
common enemy, since he adds nothing to the 
general stock of wealth, while his very existence 
implies that he contributes to diminish it. On 
the same principle industry is by common con- 
sent esteemed as one of the virtues. The truth 
is however, in strictness of speech, that neither is 
idleness a vice, nor industry a virtue, considered 
in themselves; but they are merely indications 
of the principles from which they originate. 

Idleness, is always at best an indication of a 
culpable disregard to the good of others; and 
although it may indicate at present, the in- 
activity of positive vices, yet so true is the old, 
though somewhat homely proverb that “the 
idle mind is the devil’s workshop,” that such a 
state of negative good cannot be calculated 
upon as likely to last long. On the other hand 
industry is an indication of the activity of some 
principle; butit may be avirtue, or it may be 
a vice, according to the quality of the individ- 
ual’s governing love, which is the mainspring 
of all his activity. 

Now in man and woman, there is a mental 
trinity consisting of will, understanding, and 
active energy or operation. And this third 
essential of our nature, operative power or en- 
ergy, evidently has no quality of its own (for 
quality implies feeling or perceiving, which are 
attributes of will and intelligence), but its quality 
depends largely on the nature of the principle 
of love and thought which calls it into activity, 
and which may be either good or evil. 





For instance, if a principle of “love to our 
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neighbor” rule the will, that will inevitably 
give birth in our minds or intelligences toa love 
of truth (for truth ever shows how the neigh- 
bor is to be benefited), and the two combined 
will excite the operative powers to the healthy 
activity of industry into good deeds. But on 
the contrary, if a principle of the love of the 
world control the will, that will give birth in the 
intelligence or thought to some low principle 
of cunning and falsehood, and the two together 
will unite and proceed into the unhealthy action 
of industry, or into evil deeds. That industry, 
considered in and by itself, is not a virtue, ap- 
pears from this simple circumstance, if from no 
other, that none are more industrious in their 
business or calling, than those who have the 
most vehement desire to grow rich; and the 
same remark applies equally to the ardent candi- 
dates for political, military, or literary fame. 
And thus it appears evidently improper to des- 
cribe as a virtue, the industry or activity of the 
vices of avarice or ambition. Ifthe end regarded 
be evil, the industrious acquisition of the means 
of gratifying it must necessarily be evil also, since 
the end is the very soul of the act, giving it both 
its quality and its existence. If aman be indus- 
trious from a principle of duty to his family, 
his community, or any of his love, then his in- 
dustry has for its impulse a good, that is, a use- 
ful, natural affection: if from a principle of 
duty to society, his industry springs from a 
moral virtue. But if industry, wheresoever de- 
veloped and exercised, originates in a principle 
of duty, and love tothe Lord Jesus Christ, and 
an affectionate regard for those uses which his 
holy enunciation has enjoined, there is then in it 
a spiritual affection, and spiritual life, inflowing 
to us from the divine Savior, who verily is the 
all in all of every good motive, word, and work. 
And without this latter principle, surely all hu- 
man industry is vain; for “except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain who build 
it.” 

Assuming these views to be right, every one 
ought to be tenderly careful how he attaches a 
meritorious importance to the peculiar industry 
which he exercises in his calling, since it is often 
the case that because a man knows that he is in- 
dustrious, he regards himself as entitled toa 
larger and better appreciation than others, on 
account of his possessing the supposed virtue of 
industry, while at the same time he is destitute 
of every heavenly and Christian impulse, either 
to acquire or to make a good use of his acqui- 
sition. Indeed, few think more highly of, or 
applaud industry more loudly, than many who 
are destitute, indeed absolutely rinsed out of 
every genuinely good qualification or aspiration. 
Again, excessive industry (which surely never 
can have an elevated origin in the heart), is thus 
expressed by the Psalmist, viz: “It is vain for 
you to rise up early, to sit up late, [merely] to 
eat the bread of sorrows, for so he giveth to his 
beloved sleep.” 


Nevertheless industry, undeniably, is a com- 
mendable quality, and ought always to be sedu- 
lously encouraged ; it is at least diametrically 
opposed to sloth, or sensual indulgence, which 
must ever be considered the result or manifes- 
tation of an evil principle. And whatever may 
be the spring of industry in the individual (save 
that of darkened propensity), it unquestionably 
conduces to the well-being of society at large. 
And at the same time it is beneficial to the pos- 





sessor, since in any case it innocently occupies 
time, which otherwise might be devoted to acts 
directly injurious to the community. Well 
wrote the old poet: 

“Do something ; do it soon, with all thy might! 

An angel’s wing would droop if long at rest ; 

And God inactive were no longer blest. 

Some high, or humble enterprise of good 

Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind, 

Become thy study, pastime, rest and food, 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refined. 

Pray Heaven for firmness, thy whole soul to bind 

To this, thy purpose: To begin, pursue, 

With thoughts all fix’d, and feelings purely kind, 

Strength to contemplate, and with delight review, 

And strength to give the praise where all is due.” 

Again, some persons who appear to have very 
little of a decided cast of character, find a 
pleasure in doing, merely for the sake of doing. 
And these are comparatively of a very inoffen- 
sive description, and perhaps, on a charitable 
construction, they are acquiring in this life, a 
habit which will fit them for sorne of the des- 
tined duties in another life, under the direction 
and impulse of principles, existing in nobler 
minds than their own. 

In conclusion we would say, if a man be in 
any just sense a good man, a habit of industry 
will tend to increase his happiness, by the great- 
er activity of those good affections which are its 
proper source. It will tend to establish and en- 
large his good dispositions, at the same time 
that it more extensively promotes the well-be- 
ing of others. Indeed, industry, either in busi- 
ness or in study, when under the impulse of a 
truly Christ-directed life, is but a laudable effort 
to increase our possessions or our attainments, 
in order that we may have a fuller capability of 
answering the great end of our being; and 
that by the goodly and beneficent use of these 
our acquisitions we may cherish, exercise and 
confirm that blessed principle of heavenly and 
Christ-like love, which distinguishes ever so 
beautifully the real disciples of our Divine 
master, the Lord Jesus Savior, and whose high- 
est delight of earth is ever in the living and 
fulfilling of that touching injunction of Christ, 
“Love one another, even as I have loved you.” 
And again, as writes the great apostle, “ Let 
us not be weary in well-doing, for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.” E. B. 

Oakhill, Pepperell, Mass., 


HERO WORSHIP. 


To tHe Eprror or Tue Crrcunar :— 

Having read some remarks in a late CrrcuLar 
on the subject of “ Hero Worship,” I take the 
liberty with your leave, to suggest a few 
thoughts of my own. Among the few books I 
could get hold of when I was a child, was the 
“Scottish Chiefs,” by Miss Porter. To my 
young imagination the principal personage of 
that book, Sir William Wallace, was one of the 
completest heroes that ever filled the page of 
history, was the perfect embodiment of all that 
was great, good and beautiful. Butin later years 
my worship of him was superseded by my ad- 
miration for the hero of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
although he may never have existed only in the 
brain of the writer. I learn from this that it is 
not the hero’s person that I worship, but the 
principle, the life, the heroic actions, that con- 
stitute the man and the Christian. Is there any 
idolatry in this? I feel there is none. Just so 
far as our heroes have done their duty for the 





sake of humanity and the principles of Jesus 
of Nazareth, just so far are they entitled to all 
honor ; and the principles embodied in them we 
do, we must worship; and while the praises of 
a grateful people are poured forth for them, let 
them be thankful for their gifts and give God 
the glory ; for no man has any thing he did not 
receive. A true hero needs not the adulation of 
the multitude; he is superior to it, and feels that 
at the best he has but done his duty, according to 
his master’s will; and therefore any demon- 
stration of popular applause will-not make him 
vain, for the reward of worth is not a song or 
crown ; 


“ And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cesar with a senate at his heels.” 


Louisa. 
Michigan, Aug. 8, 1865. 


GOING TO THE SOURCE. 


I declare it as my solemn conviction, that there is 
no social relation with which I am_ professionally 
familiar more perverted to the use and service of the 
Evil One than that of procreation; that there is no 
place where more demoralization to mankind 
originates, and from which it works itself out with 
more abnormal vital force than the marriage bed. 
This is not because violations of its sanctities take 
place in defiance of conjugal obligations, but because 
the higher elements of the human Soul are not permit- 
ted to work themselves out within that pale, into 
forms of lasting and permanent good. What is 
needed for mankind is to carry Christianity back to 
the great starting point of human nature, to sanctify 
the sexual relation, to beget children who shall have 
in them natural tendencies to good, because of the 
Christian tendencies which their fathers and mothers 
possessed. Why should not Jesus Christ in the 
plenitude and immensity of his Saviorly resources, 
have sons and daughters born unto him? Pray, tell 
what is the great and significant value of the symbol 
of Christ having been born himself of a virgin. and 
that without sin; and what is the significance of the 
birth and life and mission of his great forerunner, 
John the Baptist, if 1t is not that those who are in 
re | with Christ are to be made partakers with 

im of the resources and powers which He posses- 
ses? If Christ was born a sinless child, why may 
not a child born of parents who are under His direct 
influence, whose lives are devoted to him, whose 
whole natures are sanctified by him, whose entire 
direction of effort is governed by him, be also born, 
and come up into life under such strong tendencies, 
bearings and predispositions as to have the innate 
forces of his nature prompt him readily to accept 
Christ as his Way, th and Life? True, in this 
world where evil is so prominent, and where good 
persons have to fight with flesh and blood not only, 
but with principalities and powers and spiritual 
wickedness in high places, such acreature needs 
help from on High; and it is one of the most de- 
lightful thoughts that, needing it, he can have it ; 
that for him there is a personal Christ, a Savior who 
will teach him, lead him, direct and educate him in- 
to all truth, so that be shall show all those noble- 
nesses which are intrinsic to human nature, and 
which dignify character and make it essentially 
worthy. 


I do not mean to say that in this direction alone 
are the regenerative influences which Christianity 
makes known and = at man’s disposal to become 
operative; but I do mean to say that Christians 
ought to take up the question of how they shall in- 
crease their power, in a way that shall be available 
after they have left this scene of action, and con- 
sidering it, learn that in no way can they make them- 
selves of more avail to succeeding generations than 
in the generative act, and that until they do this they 
will not make headway against the depraving influ- 
ences that everywhere at present infest society. 
The wicked maintain themselves by propagation; 
breed their race and then educate it. They do not 
maintain themselves by adoption; they go back to 
the original starting point, and that is where Christ- 
ians have to go.—Dr. Jackson in the “ Laws of Life.” 


Aw extraordinary incident is related as havy- 
ing occurred at the fire which consumed Boutel’s 
Hotel, Bay City, Michigan, recently. A lady 
who occupied rooms on the third floor, became 
somewhat excited when the alarm was given 
and went down stairs to see where it was, leav- 
ing her infant child asleep in bed. In the con- 
fusion she forgot it until the flames had complete 
possession of the hotel. She then attempted to 
enter the building to rescue it, but was pre. 
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vented. The firemen and others, in saving the 
furniture, threw the bedding out of the windows. 
This identical bed was rolled up, thrown out of 
the window, and carried with other goods on to 
the bridge for safety, After the fire, in re- 
moving the goods, the little innocent was found 
safe and asleep. 


THE EVENING RAIN. 


’*Tis sweet to mark this evening shower, 
At summer’s sultry day descending, 
And all its gentle influence lending 

To freshen every fainting flower 

And deck with pearls each blushing bower, 
Beneath its own rich fragrance bending. 


Yet, tis not when the liquid gems, 

A thousand rays of light collecting, 

And all the rainbow’s hues reflecting, 
More bright than monarch’s diadems, 
Hang radiant on the trembling stems 

That shake, their fragile wealth protecting ; 


Not then their uses are displayed ; 
But when absorbed in earth’s still bosom, 
They lie and feed the embryo blossom, 
And nourish every. tender blade, 
And every green thing owns their aid, 
For this the beauteous drops are chosen. 


Thus, truths of Christ, to man appealing, 
At first break gently on the mind, 
With heavenly thoughts and love refined, 

Until, a deeper end revealing, 

They blend with every holier feeling, 
Warm charities, affections kind, 


’Tis then, when Christ and heart combining 
Bring forth the fruits, with faith imbued, 
Of uses steadfastly pursued ; 

*Tis then, all selfish views resigning, 

To Christ our hearts and lives inclining, 

In showers of grace man stands renewed. 
E. B. 

WEIGHT IN THE Nortu-WEst.—Our associate, 
Mr. H. Allen, who is spending some time in the 
vicinity of St. Paul, mentions in a recent letter the 
following circumstance about difference of weight 
caused by altitude : 

“Mr. D. always wants to weigh me every time I 
go into his store in St. Paul. To-day I weighed 130 
lbs., that is two more than last week. Mr. D. told me 
one thing about weight that was new to me, which 
is, that a given object will not weigh as much here 
as in New York or in any of the states on the coast; 
the altitude of this region over that of the eastern 
states, making the difference. He said I should 
weigh in New York about 132 lbs., by the same 
scales. Persons sending bales of fur or wool to 
New York, get about two pounds on a hundred 
allowed there, more than what they will weigh 
here (quite an item on their beaver skins that are 
worth four dollars per pound).” 





THE description of the Oneida Community given 
by a correspondent of the VW. Y. Tribune a few weeks 
since, has been copied by the Boston Herald and 
Stamford Advocate, and, as our correspondence shows, 
has been widely read, 


The new Printing-Office is rapidly advancing to 
completion, the outside being nearly finished. It is 
spacious and tasteful, and much the best building 
that we have on the domain. The Oneida carpen- 
ters say they never enjoyed working on a building 
so much. It has been built in faith, without much 
means in hand, and will be paid for in part at least, 
by love; and we expect will be used in the service 
of faith and good-will henceforth. Next, let us have 
a University for educating a corps of young writers, 
and we shall be equipped for service. 


A Sartor’s Love or Farr Piay.—In a ship-yard 
in Pembroke, one day, a tar from a man-of-war was 
observed watching two men dragging a seven foot 
cross-cut saw through a huge oaklog. The saw was 
dull, the log very tough, and there they went—see- 
saw, see-saw, pull, push, pull, push. Jack studied 
the matter over awhile, until he came to the conclu- 





sion that they were pulling to see who would get the 
saw, and as one was an immense big chap, while the 
other was a little fellow, he decided to see fair play; 
so giving the big one a blow under the ear that cap- 
sized him, he jerked the saw out of the log, and giv- 
ing it to the small one, he sang out, “ Now run, 
you beggar.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


TueE Tribune of Monday last was printed on paper 
made from bamboo by a patent process. It is more 
flexible and strong than paper made of rags, and is 
much cheaper, but not so white. 

TWENTY-FIVE thousand applications for pardon 
from repentant rebels have been received at the At- 
torney General’s Office. 


THE trial of Wirz, the Andersonville jailor, for 
cruelty to the Union prisoners during the war, has 
been commenced before a military commission at 
Washington. * 

ENGLISH papers are speculating as to the possible 
cause of the stoppage of communication through the 
Atlantic Cable, not having heard from the Great 
Eastern. It is a curious fact that some of the elec- 
tricians engaged, through the delicacy of their tests 
have divined the nature of the accident and also the 
distance from Valentia where it tookplace. 

EMBEZZLEMENTS, defalcations and railroad acci- 
dents continue at the rate of three or four a week. 
We prefer to lump them thus rather than to inflict 
the details on our readers.. 

THE thermometer on the top of Mount Washing- 
ton stood at 28 deg., on Wednesday last, and the ice 
had formed half an inch thick. 


Bru15s of indictment have been found by the grand 
jury of Franklin County, Pa., against the rebel 
General McCausland and others who were engaged 
in the burning of Chambersburg and the pillaging of 
the border of the state during the war. Requisitions 
have been made upon the governors of Virginia, 
West Virginia and Maryland, for the rendition, of 
these men to the Pennsylvania authorities for trial 
at Chambersburg, and Gov. Curtin has sent officers 
to take them in custody, 


ForTY-THREE miles of the Central Pacific railroad 
have been completed, from Sacramento, Cal., to Clip- 
per gap, an elevation of 1800 feet in the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. Thesummit to be overcome is 7000 feet high ; 
and this once achieved, the rest of the route to Salt 
Lake City presents no serious obstacles. 





THE TRAPPERS GUIDE. 
WHAT THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT. 


The following are extracts from some of the news- 
paper notices which have appeared of this new 
book : 


“ Evidently the work of a man who thoroughly 
understands the nature and habits of the animals of 
which he writes, and the best means of capturing 
them. The Trapper’s Guide becomes, in its details, 
an interesting and highly instructive volume. The 
narratives of personal experience by practical trap- 

ers, especially that of Mr. Jostyn in ‘ Brown’s 

ract, are full of fresh and attractive incident.” 
— Utica Morning Herald. 


“ An interesting brochure. The author is evident- 
ly ‘up to trap.’” —Chicago Evening Journal. 


“This book has great practical value for the trap- 
per, and is by no means without interest to the lover 
ot wood-craft, and the reading public generally. The 
work of practical trappers and trap-makers, it lets 
one into all the secrets of life in the woods, and 
gives interesting details of the habits of, and man- 
ner of capturing, fur-bearing animals, with observa- 
tions on the fur-trade and narratives of trapping and 
hunting excursions. Some of the statements re- 
specting the habits of animals, the methods of cur- 
ing their skins, and of living in the woods, have the 
interest of novelty, and the whole work is well cal- 
culated to increase one’s natural longing for the 
wild free life of the forest. The work is worthy of 
a more permanent form than that of a pamphlet.” 

—Portland Transcript. 


“Tt is a good book to accompany gunners on their 
summer excursions into the wild districts of the 
North and West.” —The Citizen. 


Will the editors of the Chicago Republican and 
St. Paul Pioneer send us a copy of their late respec- 


tive issues containing a notice of the “ Trapper’s 
Guide ?” 





REcEIvED for the Printing-Office Fund, from a 
friend, $25. Total contributions, paid and pledged 
to this date, $1306. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chess.— Some of us have discussed the propriety 
of your introducing occasionally a — or prob- 
lem of chess into the columns of the CrrcuLAR. As 
your paper loves science and art, itcan hardly afford 
to scorn this noble game which may justly claim 
consanguinity with both, and has many lovers and 
ardent admirers scattered over the globe.” 

Our readers at present, we presume, do not num- 
ber among them many chess-players. Still, if you 
have anything in illustration of this fine game, send 
it on. 


EL. R. C., lowa.— Having just seen a specimen 
number of the Crrcunar, I am so pleased with the 
paper and the principles it inculcates that I hasten 
to enclose a dollar to pay for a year’s subscription. 
I have long wanted to know more of the doctrine of 
Communism. I see by No. 16, current vol., that 
your Community is largely engaged in canning fruits 
and vegetables; I should very much like to see a list . 
of prices that the different articles sell. for, and 
whether a person “ way out here” in Iowa can obtain 
any or not. I should very much like to obtain at 
least a sample of several different kinds.” 

The Oneida fruit department will forward you 
their list. Persons relying on the Community for 
preserved fruit, should order early, as the prospect 
is that their stock will be rapidly taken. 


C. W., Md.—* I have just seen a number of your 
CircuLAR and shall be ” to learn more of your 
objects and prospects. I have been a physician for 
some years, and am now rambling around to find 
some spot, where, retired from the world I can pass 
my time happily and profitably.” 

Our pamphlet entitled ‘“ The Oneida Community” 
will give you the requisite information. See notice 
below. 


E. J. D., Ind,—* Please forward to my address one 
copy of the pamphlet entitled “ The Oneida Com- 
munity,” &c.,also a number of THE Crrcutar. I 
will say that [am much interested in what I have 
read of the Community, and desire to be further en- 
lightened respecting it.” 


C. M. S., Penn.—“ Please send P sag pamphlet en- 
titled “ The OneidaCommunity,” &c., to my address. 
I am much interested in your society from reading 
a letter lately published in The Tribune, and would 
be glad to learn all I can in relation to the Commu- 
nity with a view to becoming a member of it. It 
really seems to me to be the true way to live, and as 
as nearly perfect as any association can be. There- 
fore I am anxious to know what it will be necessary 
to doin order to join it, the peculiar religious belief 
entertained, &c., &c.” 

We receive frequent letters like the above, and re- 
spond to the request of the writers for information 
by sending the pamphlet called for. We also send 
THe Crrcunar to all who apply for it. If these 
sources of information are not sufficient, and in- 
quirers after reading them desire to know more, and 
will send their questions in specific form, we will 
answer them either in THE CrrcuLar or by letter. 








PUBLICATIONS AT THIS OFFICE. 
THE TRAPPER’s GUIDE; A Treatise on the Cap- 
ture of Fur-bearing Animals, by 8. Newhouse 
With narratives and illustrations. Price 75 cts. 


Tue OnEmDA Community; A Familiar Exposition 
of its Ideas and Practical Life in a Conversation 
with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 

Either of the above publications will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of the same with the 
price accompanying. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


No. 335 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK, 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES. 





Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS 
TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Subscriptions received for The Circular. 





